6 The Buddhist Attitude towards War and Peace 
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1. Introduction 

War is an ancient phenomenon as old as the human beings themselves. However, no body likes war 
because it injures and kills people. 

Although Buddhist countries such as Sri Lanka have their fair share of war and conflict, but Buddhism 
is never a cause of war. Instead, "it can be observed that Buddhism has had a general humanizing 
effect throughout much of Asia," as Harvey points out in his An Introduction of Buddhist Ethic. 

Buddhism is generally seen as associated with non-violence and peace, which are strongly 
represented in its value system. 

First and most important that Buddhism does not advocate holy war. The Bhagavadgita contains a 
concept of a righteous war [dharma yuddha), which is not shared by Buddhism; instead, Buddhism 
teaches love and compassion towards all beings including animal as we have discussed in previous 
lectures. 

The Buddhist training 

The Buddhist training to human perfection is the noble eightfold path which is again divided into 

three categories: morality, mental discipline and wisdom. 

Wisdom 1. Right understanding, 2. Right thought, 

Morality 3. Right speech, 4. Right conduct, 5. Right livelihood, 

Mental discipline 6. Right effort, 7. Right mindfulness, 8. Right concentration, 

In this training, morality is the start without which one cannot proceed on for further training. 

More exactly, for lay people, the five precepts which start with non-killing are the foundation of 
Buddhist training; while for monks, the precept of non-killing includes not only human beings and 
animals but plants as well. 

Right livelihood means to avoid dealing in (1) arms and lethal weapons, (2) animals for slaughter, (3) 
human beings, (4) intoxicating drinks, and (5) poison. 

This Buddhist training includes training in body, words and thought. That means, abstaining from 
killing is not only a bodily action according to Buddhism, but it should be carried out in words and 
thought also. 

So the Dhammika Sutta says: "Let him not destroy life IS or cause other to destroy life {tj}§c and 
also not approve of others' killing JUtUlK Let him refrain from oppressing all living beings in the 
world, whether strong or weak." 
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One should not abuse another person in words, nor should he entertain bad or evil thought towards 
another person. 

In fact, Early Buddhism was known as a system of morality, which led to human perfection. 

In Mahayana Buddhism, the bodhisattva practice that emphasizes the compassion to all living beings 
is recommended for everyone. A bodhisattva would sacrifice his or her own life for the welfare and 
happiness of others. These teachings and qualities are demonstrated in the four great bodhisattvas. 

Ultimate goal 

Then the ultimate goal {nirvana) of Buddhism is to overcome conflict primarily at the level of 
individual consciousness. The ultimate goal is described in Buddhist scriptures in three aspects: 

First, nirvana is the highest form of moral perfection because Buddhist training starts with 
morality, the noble eightfold path and also end with the path. The three evils: greed, hatred 
and delusion are eliminated. 

Second, nirvana is the highest form of happiness [nibbana paramasukha) because in which 
there is no suffering, no conflict. 

Third, nirvana is the highest form of psychological balance because your mind is in perfect 
peace and harmony [ajjhanta santi). 

Mahayana Buddhism developed the concept of nirvana further and added four qualities to it. 

These four qualities are 'great eternity', 'great happiness', 'great self, and 'great purity'. Here self 
means the mastery over oneself in the sense of total control one's emotions. 

In these teaching there is nothing concerned with war, in fact Buddhism did not talk much about war, 
no need to say advocate it. Instead, the ultimate goal of Buddhism is the attainment of perfect inner 
peace. 

2. The Buddha's attitude 

This is evident from the answer that the Buddha had given to a person who questioned him about the 
doctrine he propounded. 

Once a Brahmin named Dandapani asked the Buddha: "What do you assert? What do you proclaim?" 
The Buddha said: 

Friend, I assert and proclaim such a teaching that one does not quarrel with anyone in the 
world with its gods, its Mara, and its Brahmas, in this generation with its recluses and 
Brahmins, its princes and its people; such a teaching that perceptions no more underlie that 
Brahmin who abides detached from sensual pleasures, without perplexity, shorn of worry, free 
from craving for any kind of being. (M. 1. 109). 
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The intensity of the miseries produced when conflicts arise in human society is described in the 

Mahadukkhakkhandha Sutta as follows: 

With sensual pleasures as the cause... men take swords and shields and buckle on bows and 
quivers, and they charge into battle massed in double array with arrows and spears flying and 
swords flashing; and there they are wounded by arrows and spears, and their heads are cut 
off by words, danger in the case of sensual pleasures...the cause being simply sensual 
pleasures. (M.I. 86) 

According to Buddhism conflict is explained in these instances as a consequence of an unenlightened 
response to one's sensory environment. As long as people lack an insightful understanding of the 
mechanical nature of the reactions to the sensory environment produced by unwholesome roots of 
psychological motivation conflict in society cannot be avoided. 

It is evident that Buddhism refers to conflicts, their source as well as their consequence is considered 
to be evil and undesirable. The unwholesome impulses that generate conflict as well as the 
unwholesome psychological states and patterns of behaviour that grow and become manifest in 
situations of violent conflict negate righteousness. It would, therefore, imply that there cannot be a 
righteous war from the Buddhist point of view. 

In Buddhism there is no holy war because killing human beings in any way is bad. That's why today, 
many countries abolish capital punishment because taking the life of the killer does not remedy the 
situation. If considered from the point of justice, the killer should be killed in return. 

The Buddha's comment on war 

There are two discourses in the Kosala Samyutha of Samyutha Nikdya, which deal with war. Ajatasattu 
(Magadha) and Pasenadi (Kosala) were close relatives. But they were politically rivals. Both wanted to 
conquer the opposite territory. 

Once Ajatasattu invaded Kosala, the territory of Pasenadi. In that war, Ajatasattu won and Pasenadi 
has to retreat from his capital to Savatthi. When this information was reported to the Buddha, the 
Buddha declares: 

Victory increases hatred, 

The defeated lives unhappy, 

The person who is at peace lives happily giving up victory and defeat. (Dhp.201) 

Victory begets hatred; 
HI'J ISP> The defeated feels inferior. 
iHU'ds Renouncing thoughts of victory and defeat, 
*f-|$„ One is happy, without combating. 
«&^M»t2 <23$|£ n n p> (CBETA, T04, no. 210, p. 567, b24-25) 

Some people thought that the Buddha declares so because Pasenadi of Kosala was the friend of the 
Buddha so he took the side of Pasenadi. But for the 2nd time, Ajatasattu again invaded Kosala. This 
time, Pasenadi of Kosala won. Ajatasattu was captured. 
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Then Ajatasattu was released, because he was a relative of Pasenadi, but his fourfold army was 
destroyed by Pasenadi. When this information came to the Buddha, the Buddha said: 

One who kills others will be killed in return, 

The person who was defeated will have victory one day, 

but victory has produced the germ of defeat. (Dhp. ) 
Therefore, according to Buddhism, there is no just war. Some people believe it could bring peace, 
righteousness, harmony and other things to the society. The believers of other religion also believe 
when one kills in the battlefield, he will go to heaven. This is the shortest way to heaven according to 
them. 

But according to Buddhism, there is no just war, because there is no permanent victory. Therefore, 
victory is meaningless as the very cause of war comes from selfish desire. 

Soldier's question 

According to Yodhajiva Sutta of the Samyutta Nikaya (S iv 308; PTS translation iv. 216—17. The same 

sutra is also found in the Chinese translation of the Samyuktagama ((ft CBETA, T02, no. 99, 

Sutra 908, p. 227, blO-cll), a special question was asked by a soldier. 

Venerable Sir! I have heard that it has been passed down by the ancient teaching lineage of 
warriors that 'When a warrior strives & exerts himself in battle, if others then strike him down 
& slay him while he is striving & exerting himself in battle, then with the breakup of the body, 
after death, he is reborn in the company of devas slain in battle.' What does the Blessed One 
have to say about that? 

Of course this is the belief of Hindus since their doctrine advocated holy war. 

When the question was put to the Buddha, "Enough, headman, put that aside. Don't ask me that." For 
the second time, the Buddha gave the same answer. But when the question was put to the Buddha 
for the third time, the Buddha said: 

So I will simply answer you. When a warrior strives & exerts himself in battle, his mind is 
already seized, debased, & misdirected by the thought: 'May these beings be struck down or 
slaughtered or annihilated or destroyed. May they not exist' If others then strike him down & 
slay him while he is thus striving & exerting himself in battle, then with the breakup of the 
body, after death, he is reborn in the hell called the realm of those slain in battle. 
The Buddha continued saying "But if he holds such a view as this: 'When a warrior strives & exerts 
himself in battle, if others then strike him down & slay him while he is striving & exerting himself in 
battle, then with the breakup of the body, after death, he is reborn in the company of devas slain in 
battle,' that is his wrong view. Now, there are two destinations for a person with wrong view, I tell 
you: either hell or the animal womb." 

This is because in battle field, soldiers must have a kind of anger or delusion in them so that they 
could carry out the killing. 

So we can imagine how far the Buddha condemns any war. So the Buddha condemns all sorts of war 
because the root for war is craving. 
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The war between gods and Asuras (^HH) 

The Buddha's attitude towards war as shown in Sakka Samyutta of Samyutta Nikaya. (S I 219-223; 
Kindred Sayings, 1. 283-6) 

(1) The introduction to this Sutta: 

Long time ago, gods and Asuras were mingled in battle. And Veppacitti, the ruler of he 
Asuras, addressed the Asuras saying, 

"If, dears sirs, in the battle now raging between god and Asuras, the Asuras are victorious, the 
gods defeated, when you have bound Sakka, the ruler of the god, hand, foot and neck, bring 
him before me into the city of Asura." 

Sakka (fiffl^), the ruler of the gods addressed the thirty gods saying, "If, dear Sir, in the 
battle now taking place between gods and Asuras, the gods are victorious, Asuras defeated, 
when you have bound Vepacitti, ruler of Asuras, hand and foot and neck, bring him before 
me into the hall of Sudhamma." 

Now in the battle, the gods were victorious, the Asuras were defeated. The thirty-three gods 
bound Vepacitti hand, foot and neck, and brought him before Sakka into the hall of 
Sudhamma. 

And Vepacitti, thus bound, railed at and reviled Sakka as he entered and when he left the hall 
with scurrilous words. 

Then Matali, the charioteer, addressed Sakka, the ruler of gods with the verses: 

"Now, it is, Sakka, that you are afraid or because you are weak that you forbear Vepacitti, 
when you do hear these scurrilous speeches by Vepacitti?" 

Sakka answered, "I bear with Vepacitti, it is not because of fear and weakness. How can a wise 
man as I, fight with fools like Vepacitti?" 

The foolish make others angry, not holding back their anger. Therefore enduring with 
patience, the wise keep away from the foolish. I think it is protecting yourself from the foolish, 
If you appease yourself mindfully, when you know the other is angry. 

Matali said, "Wise man overcome fool with heavy punishment because when fools realize that 
there is no challenger, his anger will increase". 

This means that Matali asks Sakka to punish Vepacitti. Otherwise he will come with more army one 
day. 

Sakka answered, "This is the way I overcome fools. When I see an angry person, I should cool 
myself down. I should not make myself angry." 
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Matali said, "I see a weakness in your method towards others. When a fool thinks that he is 
tolerated out of fear, the fool chases you even more as a bull runs fast on being chased." 

Sakka answered, "Let them think that I tolerate them because of fear. But what I know is 
among teaching which paved the way for final liberation, forbearance is the most excellent. If 

a strong man tolerates a weak person, it is the best form of forbearance, as weak people 
should always be tolerated. If a weak person is always tolerated, that is most excellent." 

Therefore, the Buddha advised: 
"Hatred is never ceased by hatred in this world 
By non-hatred alone is hatred ceased 
This is an eternal law. 

[mm$> mm±%, mmm, jik^iti. MDhp.5) 

This indicates that, according to Buddhism, strength of righteousness cannot be stopped. If a person 
gets the protection from righteousness, his strength cannot be stopped by anything. If one shows 
anger towards the person who is angry, he will become similar. This means when one gets angry 
with you, you should not get angry with that one. 

Those who are not angry will win in war with those who are angry. One who cares for the 
betterment of others and himself, having known that other is angry, calms down and mindful. People 
think that one who tolerates himself and others is a fool because they do not understand the 
dhamma. 

Gods represent righteousness 

In Buddhism, gods represent righteousness and Asuras represent those who love fighting. 

According to the PTS Pali-English Dictionary, "The fight between Gods & Asuras is also reflected in the 
oldest books of the Pali Canon and occurs in identical description under the title of Devasura— 
Sangama" in many places. 1 

While gods represent righteousness as the Pali passage in the Anguttara Nikaya informs us that even 
the assembly hall of gods is named Sudhamma, the Hall of Righteousness: "the Four Great Kings 
report the matter to the Devas of the Thirty-Three, as they sit in conclave in the Hall of Righteousness 
[Sudhamma), saying ..." 2 

This is supported by the Chinese translations of the *Samyukagama, the *Dirghagama and the 
*Ekottaragama, according to which, the gods assemble in the Hall of Righteousness to discuss the 
matter after they have inspected the world. 3 



1 PTS Pali-English Dictionary (p.89), the fighting of gods with asuras is mentioned in the following passages: D II. 285; S I. 
222 (cp. 216 sq.), IV.201 sq., V. 447; M 1. 253; A IV. 432. 

2 A. 1. 143. The English translator is adopted from The Book of Gradual Sayings, 1. 126. The italic is mine. 

3 The Chinese term found in the *Ekottaragama is Shanfajiang tang which means "Good Dharma Teaching Hall" (T2, 624b). 
The Chinese *Samyukagama mentions only fatang which means "Dharma Hall" (T2, 295c). 
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According to the Sarvastivada-vinaya, Maudgalyayana told the Bhiksus "In the thirty-third heaven, 
there is a Hall of Righteousness, which has five hundred pillars, and amongst which there a precious 
pillar like a hair. There is also a majestic mansion, which is the seat of the ruler of the thirty-three 
heavens, decorated with various flowers and around are the seats for other gods also decorated with 
various flowers." 4 

The Dharmaguptaka-vinaya also explains that the Hall of Brahma is made of seven precious stones 
and is named the Hall of Righteousness." 5 

Even in the Astasahasrika Prajhaparamita Sutra, the assembly hall of Gods is mentioned as Sudharma, 
which is translated by Conze as "Maintaining Justice". 6 

Significance of this Sutta 

(1) Matali represents those who advocate war, those who rule on might, those who ridicule weak 
people. Sakka represents Buddhist attitude towards war, those who uses tolerance and forbearance 
towards the weak. 

(2) During the time of the Buddha, war prisoners were taken and became slaves or being killed. But 
the Buddha advised that war victims should be kindly treated in the Sutta. 

This kind of attitude towards war victims is highly recommended. Today it is a big concept how to 
treat people who are taken in battle. 

(3) Different attitude towards war between wise men and fools is also analysed in this discourse. Wise 
men should not be emotionally upset when fools say "declare war, engage in war, send troops to 
this or that place", wise people should realise the danger in fool's statement of war during the war 
time. It is shown in Sakka behaviour. 

(4) The concept of strength is beautifully explained. What is strength for others is not strength for 
Buddhism. According to Buddhism, winning war is not strength, but refraining from war is 
strength. 

Therefore the Dhammapada says: Though one should conquer a million men in battlefield, yet he, 
indeed, is the noblest victor who has conquered himself. (Dhp, 103) 

(5) We should show compassion and tolerance towards others even when they are charged as weak 
people who do not have strength to fight with others. 



4 T23, 442a. 

5 T22, 568a-b. 

6 See Edward Conze tr. The Perfection of Wisdom in Eight Thousand Lines & Its Verses Summary, Sri Satguru Publications 
Delhi India, p.116. The translation of the term is found in the glossary, p.323. 
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"Do not mislead yourself, let them charge you as weak person. Even if they think that you are afraid of 
others, still you should not go to war, because war devastates village and town. You will become 
outcaste because one who destroys is outcaste." Advised by the Buddha. 

(6) The Buddha condemns ever talking about war. According to the Anguttara Nikaya, one day after 
lunch, the Buddha heard monks talking about war, king and warriors etc. The Buddha reminded them 
that as one who engaged in such a talk could increase his violent tendency. 

Therefore, the Anguttara Nikaya advised that stories concerning war, king and giant are inferior, low 
and not connected with the path leading to the cessation of suffering. 

Then the Buddha advises them to talk more on the following topics: virtue, self-disciple, meditation 
and wisdom. If one talks on these topics, he can even outshine brilliant ascetic, outshine millions of 
sun and moon. This indicates that war is thoroughly condemned in Buddhism. 

Thus, the Buddha taught in the Dhammapada: 

All tremble at the rod. 
All fear death. 

Comparing others with oneself, 

one should neither strike nor cause to strike. (Dhp. 129) 

All tremble at the rod. 

Life is dear to all. 

Comparing others with oneself, 

one should neither strike nor cause to strike. (Dhp. 130) 

He who has laid aside the cudgel in his dealings with beings, 
whether feeble or strong, 

who neither harms nor kills, him I call a brahmana. (Dhp.405) 
The Buddha was even against killing of animals 

The Brahmanadhammika Sutta, although does not talk about war, says that killing animals for sacrifice 
can bring injustice to this world. It says when King kills animals gods shouted: 

"See this injustice. Before killing animals for sacrifice there were only three defilements: 
desire, decay and hunger. As a result of killing animals for sacrifices, the number of 
defilements increases to 98." (Suttanipata, 311) 

According to the Brahmanadhammika sutta of the Suttanipata, in fact, in the early period of 
Brahmanism, sacrifice was not there. Later on, Brahmins wanted to get privilege from Kings, then they 
tried to persuade Kings to kill animals to perform sacrifice in order to get more property, power, land, 
etc. 
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When we read the Sutta, we can see how Buddha condemned this religious ceremony in which some 
animals were killed. He has thoroughly condemned this action. The Buddha knew how war kills 
animals and human beings. If the Buddha was so against the religious activity where many animals 
were killed, we can imagine how much the Buddha would have been against war. 

3. Causes of war, a Buddhist analysis 

According to Buddhist teaching, greed, hatred and delusion are the root causes for all conflict and 
human suffering in the world. These are the three basic evil within every human being. 

In the Mahadukkhanda Sutta, the Buddha says, conflict came to effect due to sense desire 
(Kdmahetu) and sense pleasure [Kdmaniddnam). But when we analyze it these are all craving and 
greed. 

"Verily, monk," said the Buddha, "due to sensuous craving, kings quarrel with kings, nobles 
with nobles, Brahmins with Brahmins, householders with householders, mother quarrels with 
child, child with mother, father with child, child with father; brother quarrels with brother, 
brother with sister, sister with brother, friend with friend." (M. 1. 86) 

"Here in their quarrels, brawls and disputes they attack each other with fists, clods, sticks, or 
knives, whereby they incur death or deadly suffering." (M. 1. 86) 

The Kalahavivada Sutta of the Suttanipada is one of the oldest Suttas in Pali canon. Therefore, it is 
authentic. In this Sutta this specific question of cause of war was put to the Buddha: 

"Whence (do spring up) contentions and disputes, lamentation and sorrow together with 
envy; and arrogance and conceit together with slander, whence do these spring up? Pray, tell 
me this." (862) 

The Buddha says: "From dear (objects) spring up contentions and disputes, lamentation and sorrow 
together with envy; arrogance and conceit together with slander; contentions and disputes are joined 
with envy, and there is slander in the disputes arisen." (863) (Fausboll) 

"Fights, disputes, wailings, grief, selfishness, measuring, conceit, And slandering, where are 

these abundant may it be told." 

"With loved ones are fights, disputes, wailings, griefs selfishness measuring, conceit and 
slandering abundant. Yoked to selfishness are fights and disputes and from disputes arise 
slandering." (Nun Khema ) 

According to these two translations, conflict is caused by what you love either a person or a material 
thing. In other words, (1) greed is the real cause because when what you love is taken by others 
conflict is inevitable. 

The same sutta further analyzes how greed comes into being, the answer is from (2) what we like or 
desire [Chanda) 
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(3) What we like or desire comes from things that we thought pleasant or unpleasant [sata and 

asata). At this junction, everything in this world is found in pairs of opposites, such as happiness and 
unhappiness, beauty and ugliness, solid and liquid, etc. One takes this side while others take the 
opposite side. Then conflicts arise. This world is always in duality. 

Most of war or conflict started with one party to destroy the other as the evil. However, in actuality, it 
is not the case. According to Buddhism, people are not naturally born evil or bad, but due to 

ignorance and certain circumstances they become bad. 

Therefore conflict also can not be solved by defeating or destroying the evil or the bad. On the 
contrary, it only makes the situation worse. Therefore the Buddhist solution to conflict does not 
involve requiting violence with violence, any more than it involves responding to greed with greed, or 
responding to delusion with delusion. But Buddhism analyzes the causes further. 

(4) Pleasant or unpleasant [Sata and asata) come from our contact iphassa) with the outside world. 

(5) Contact [Phassa) arises due to the individual [namarupa). So the cause of conflict goes into the 
very depth of individuality. 

Therefore conflict cannot be eliminated by taking the external cause. It is something which has to be 
done regarding the inward quality of individual. Disliking conflict should be from within, because 
conflict is connected with individual human beings. This tendency towards conflict is always there 
within individual. 

That is why Buddhist training starts from disciplining the bodily and verbally actions and ends up with 
mental training, gaining a perfect balanced mind. 

In another place the Buddha said: 

From attachment springs grief, from attachment springs fear; for him who is wholly free from 
attachment there is no grief, much less fear. (Dhp.214) 

From lust springs grief, from lust springs fear; from him who is wholly free from lust there is 
no grief, much less fear. (Dhp.215) 

From craving springs grief, from craving springs fear; for him who is wholly free from craving 
there is no grief, much less fear. (Dhp.216) 

All these causes can be summarized as greed. 

A contemporary psychotherapist, Mel Schwartz, says: 

Contrary to what we may believe there are only two authentic core emotions; they are love 
and fear. Other emotions are secondary and are typically masks for fear. Of these, anger is 
very common. Although we may have come to regard anger as a source emotion, it is really a 
smokescreen for fear. When we look at our anger, we can always find fear buried beneath it. 
In our culture we are trained to believe that it's unwise to show fear. We erroneously believe 
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that expressing such vulnerability will permit others to take advantage of us. Yet the fear is 
there nonetheless. 

4. Buddhist disciplines against war 

Rules for monks 

(1) Abstaining from killing is one of the four major rules for monks to observe: 

"Should any monk intentionally deprive a human being of life, or search for an assassin for 
him, or praise the advantages of death, or incite him to die (thus): "My good man, what use is 
this wretched, miserable life to you? Death would be better for you than life," or with such an 
idea in mind, such a purpose in mind, should in various ways praise the advantages of death 
or incite him to die, he also is defeated and no longer in communion." 

(2) Monks are also prohibited to kill animals and destroy plan. 

(3) Four Vinaya rules narrow down the relationship between monks and army force. There are four 
vinaya rules promulgated by the Buddha to narrow down the relationship between members of the 
order and army force. There are two aspects, on the one hand, monks cannot be members of army 
forces, on the other hand, monks also cannot develop relationship with army force. 

Story of King Pasenadi of Kosala 

Once the King Pasenadi of Kosala came to march out against on army. The group of six monks went 
to see the army fighting. Then King Pasenadi of Kosala saw the group of monks coming afar from, on 
seeing them, sending for them, he spoke thus: 

"Why do you come here Honoured Sir?" "Sire; we want to see your Majesty." 

"What, Honoured Sirs, is the good of seeing me since it is the battle you delight in? For us it is 

not profitable and for us it is ill-gotten; such as we come with the army for the sake of 

livelihood, on account of child and wife." 
Later on this incident was reported to the Buddha. Then the Buddha laid down a rule: 

Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall go to see an army drawn up in battle-array, except for a cause 

thereto sufficient- there is an offence of expiation. (Vinaya Texts I, translated from the Pali by 

T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg, 43) 

Now at that time the uncle of a certain monk became ill in the army. He sent a messenger to that 
monk, saying "I am indeed ill in the army, let the revered Sir come to see me". Then it occurred to that 
monk "A rule of training laid down by the Buddha that no monk should go to see army fighting, but 
my uncle is ill, what kind of conduct should be followed by me". 

He told this matter to the Buddha. Then the Buddha changed this rule saying "I allow you monks to 
go to an army when there is sufficient reason, whenever a monk should go to see an army without 
sufficient reason for it, there is an offence of expiation". 
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After that, some monks went to the army and stayed there with their relatives in the army force 
without come back to the temple for a long time. Then again such incident was reported to the 
Buddha. The Buddha said, 

"If there is for a monk some reason for going to an army that monk may stay with the army 
for two or three nights, should he stay longer than that there is an offence of expiation." 
(Vinaya Texts I, translated from the Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg, 43) 

Now some monks went to the army force and stayed there for days. During the period of three days, 
they went to see various military operations. When this kind of information was complained to the 
Buddha, he once again revised the vinaya rules. 

"If a monk goes to army and stays there for three nights should he go to see the military 
operation, there is an offence of expiation." (Vinaya Texts I, translated from the Pali by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg, 43) 

When we take all these developments of the rules into consideration it is quite clear that there is a 
specific meaning behind these Vinaya rules, that the Buddha did not want any monk to develop a 
close relationship with army forces. 

Because the order of monks is dealing with peace and harmony, non-violence, but the army forces are 
dealing with killing, destruction and violence. Therefore, there cannot be any close relationship 
between monks and army forces. 

However, the Buddha also showed his great compassion for all beings such he allowed monks to 
visit their silk relatives in the army. 

Rules for laity 

In the noble eightfold path, the training in morality includes Right speech, Right conduct, Right 
livelihood. According to Buddhist teaching in the Anguttara Nikaya, a laymen should not engage in 
five kinds of livelihood. 

They are trade in weapon, human, poison, meat and liquor. So trading weapon is condemned in 
Buddhism as a bad livelihood. 

In the Cakkavattisihananda Sutta, it says when the use of weapon increases, taking of life is also 
increasing. Then you find that the degeneration of society happens. The life span of human being will 
be shorter. 

In the Sangiti Sutta, the Buddha advised people for another three kinds of weapons: 
Weapon of learning 
Weapon of detachment or solitary 
Weapon of wisdom 

These three kinds of weapons are advised by the Buddha for people to engage in because they can 
teach people to defend themselves. They push people away from going to war. These weapons can 
help you to fight in Samsara for liberation. 
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In the Theragatha, it is said that "virtue is the supreme weapon". When you armed with the weapon 
of virtue, you can go anywhere, you can win anything as you wish. 

This virtue is the observation of the five precepts which is considered giving people fearlessness, the 
highest giving. 

5. The Buddha's campaign against war 

On three occasions, the Buddha intervened in wars personally and stopped it from being happening. 
The first 

The first is recorded in the Kanala Jataka as well as in the Dhammapada commentary. It is said that 
not long after the death of King Suddhodana there arose a dispute over the water of River Rohini. 

The people of Koliya used to cultivate their fields with the water from River Rohini but the water was 
found to be insufficient for the fields of the two kingdoms, and the people of Koliya suggested to the 
others that of the water of the river should be entirely left to them, they could cultivate their land 
better. 

But the people of Kapilavatthu took offence at this and said that they should have the monopoly of 
the river water. So the people of the two cities could not arrive at a settlement and they came out in 
battle against each other. 

As the Buddha realized the imminent danger of war between the two royal families, he came to the 
spot, and stood in the sky over the river. When the two armies saw the Buddha, they put down their 
weapons and worshipped the Buddha. 

Then the Buddha asked them "How much is the water worth? What is the value of the life of people? 
Is it unwise for all of you to destroy the invaluable life of people for the sake of water with little value? 
The people remained silent. So the Buddha stopped the war. 

Second 

The second one is recorded in the Mahaparinibbana sutta. King Ajatasattu wanted to invade Vajji 
republic. He sent his Prime Minister Vassakara to the Buddha to ask Buddha's opinion about his 
invasion. 

The Buddha told Vassakara, "As long as the Vajjians practice these seven welfare conditions which 
taught by me, they will not decline, but prosper." 

Hearing these seven conditions of welfare, the Prime Minister took leave of the Buddha. He was fully 
convinced that Vajjians could not be overcome by Magadha in the battle. So the war was stopped. 
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The third 

The third one is that the Buddha intervened Vedudaba's war against Sakyas, but he failed to prevent 
it on the third time. So the Sakyas were massacred by Vedudaba, the king of Kosala. 

Whether these stories are true or not is not important here in our discussion, but the message 
showed in these stories is clear that the Buddhism does not advocate war and try their best to prevent 
war from taking place. 

6. The Buddha's advice on unity and peace 

What is diametrically opposed to war is unity and peace. Anything that is opposed to unity and peace 
is condemned in Buddhism. 

In the Anguttara Nikaya (IV. 15, Etrans.10), the Buddha advised the Vajjians to follow seven welfare 
conditions. The first of the seven is meeting in concord, arising in concord, and doing the things 
prescribed for them in concord. 

The seven conditions 

1. So long as the Vajjians shall be often assembled, much in assembly, growth for the Vajjians 
may be expected, not decline. 

2. So long as they shall sit down in concord, rise up in concord, do business in concord, 
growth may be expected, not decline. 

3. So long as they shall not decree the undecreed nor repeal the decreed, but conform to the 
ancient Vajjian laws as decreed, growth may be expected, not decline. 

4. So long as they shall hournor, respect, venerate, revere the Vajjian elders, shall hold they 
ought to be listened to, growth may be expected, not decline. 

5. So long as they shall not forcibly kidnap and make live with them women and girls of their 
own clan, growth may be expected, not decline. 

6. So long as they shall honor, respect, venerate, revere the Vajjian shrines within and without 
(their borders) shall not fail to provide offerings as given of yore, made of yore, growth may 
be expected, not decline. 

7. So long as they shall meet protection, refuge, shelter shall be provided for Vajjian arahants 
and it shall be known that arahants from abroad may come thither and that those there dwell 
in comfort, growth may be expected, not decline. 

From the Mahaparinibbana Sutta 

At that time the Venerable Ananda was standing behind the Blessed One, fanning him, and the 
Blessed One addressed the Venerable Ananda thus: 

1. "What have you heard, Ananda: do the Vajjis have frequent gatherings, and are their 

meetings well attended?" 

"I have heard, Lord, that this is so." 

"So long, Ananda, as this is the case, the growth of the Vajjis is to be expected, not their 
decline. 
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2. "What have you heard, Ananda: do the Vajjis assemble and disperse peacefully and attend 
to their affairs in concord?" 

"I have heard, Lord, that they do." 

"So long, Ananda, as this is the case, the growth of the Vajjis is to be expected, not their 
decline. 

3. "What have you heard, Ananda: do the Vajjis neither enact new decrees nor abolish existing 
ones, but proceed in accordance with their ancient constitutions?" 

"I have heard, Lord, that they do." 

"So long, Ananda, as this is the case, the growth of the Vajjis is to be expected, not their 
decline. 

4. "What have you heard, Ananda: do the Vajjis show respect, honor, esteem, and veneration 
towards their elders and think it worthwhile to listen to them?" 

"I have heard, Lord, that they do." 

"So long, Ananda, as this is the case, the growth of the Vajjis is to be expected, not their 
decline. 

5. "What have you heard, Ananda: do the Vajjis refrain from abducting women and maidens 
of good families and from detaining them?" 

"I have heard, Lord, that they refrain from doing so." 

"So long, Ananda, as this is the case, the growth of the Vajjis is to be expected, not their 
decline. 

6. "What have you heard, Ananda: do the Vajjis show respect, honor, esteem, and veneration 
towards their shrines, both those within the city and those outside it, and do not deprive 
them of the due offerings as given and made to them formerly?" 

"I have heard, Lord, that they do venerate their shrines, and that they do not deprive them of 
their offerings." 

"So long, Ananda, as this is the case, the growth of the Vajjis is to be expected, not their 
decline. 

7. "What have you heard, Ananda: do the Vajjis duly protect and guard the arahats, so that 
those who have not come to the realm yet might do so, and those who have already come 
might live there in peace?" 

"I have heard, Lord, that they do." 

"So long, Ananda, as this is the case, the growth of the Vajjis is to be expected, not their 
decline." 

As long as the Vajjians did this, they would not decline, but prosper because they are in unity and 
concord. That is why Ajatasattu gave up his idea of invading the Vajjians: Because the Buddha told the 
prime minister of Ajatasattu that Vajjians were in unity and concord. 

The stock passages about unity and disunity are beautifully described in Suttas: 

1) About unity - People who are in unity live and talk in concord and harmony, and look at each other 
with pleasant eyes. 
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2) The people who are in disunity - They live about crushing and biting one another. They quarrel, 
dispute and wound each other with the weapon of tongue. 

"He hears something here and goes to there and makes the people there, quarrel. He hears 
something there and comes here and makes the people here dispute." This is how people make 
disunity in the society. 

This kind of behaviour should be avoided because disunity can bring disaster to family and society. 
When two people are in dispute, they are blind, because they cannot see the virtue in the opposed 
one, but only the false. Therefore, there is no winner. Those who are in dispute are always loser. 

In the Kosambhiya Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya (No.48), it is said when people are in dispute, they 
cannot offer a friendly act of words, a friendly act in body and friendly act of mind to one another 
either in private or in public. This brings disaster to society. 

Kausambi dispute 

The Kausambi dispute occurred in the tenth year after the Buddha's enlightenment according to 
Buddhist tradition. Two parties of bhiksus — the Dharmadharas (upholders of the dharma), and the 
Vinayadharas (upholders of the vinaya) — imparted instructions in their respective subjects to two 
different groups of students. 

One day, a Dharmadhara teacher committed the slight offence of not washing the toilet after using it. 
When this was pointed out to him, he expressed regret. However, this became a topic of gossip for a 
Vinayadhara teacher, his students and lay-devotees. 

The students and lay-admirers of the Dharmadhara teacher became offended at the ongoing 
provocative attitude of the Vinayadhara teacher and his followers, which created a sharp rift not only 
between the two groups of students but also between their respective lay-supporters. 

The Buddha tried to end the quarrel and restore harmony, but following an unsuccessful attempt he 
withdrew temporarily to the Parileyyaka Forest. It was here that he spent the rainy season at the foot 
of the Sal-tree in the company of wild animals. [(V-pali, 1:337-340); (GS2:243-4) Cf. (Lamotte, 1988:21); 
(Dutt, 1945:6). In the Mulasarvastivadavinaya, the story remains the same in substance with only slight 
variations in geographical details.] 

This story reveals that when there is a dispute, there is a challenge, people became fool and even 
refused the Buddha's advice. When people are united together, there is only one voice. They are all 
equal. 

Devadatta 

In the Mahavagga, it is said when Devadatta created dispute in the Sangha the Buddha pleaded him 
that "please don't create disunity and division in the Sangha. If you did so, it could bring disaster to 
the society. Its effect will last for years." 
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Devadatta suggested to the Buddha that monks, for as long as life lasts, should be (1) forest dwellers, 
(2) beg for alms, (3) wear ragged robes, (4) reside at the foot of a tree, and (5) refrain from eating fish 
or meat. 7 

These rules were practiced by other recluses at the time of the Buddha. For instance, in the 
Mahasaccaka Sutta, it is reported that Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Sankicca, Makkhali Gosala, 

"do not accept food brought or food specially made or an invitation to a meal; they receive 
nothing from a pot, from a bowl, across a threshold, across a stick, across a pestle, from two 
eating together, from a pregnant woman, from a woman given sunk, from a woman lying 
with a man, from where food is advertised to be distributed, from where a dog is waiting, 
from where flies are buzzing; they accept no fish or meat, they drink no liquor, wine, or 
fermented brew." (M 1, 239, Sutta No.36) 

This shows that Devadatta's action disturbed the Buddha. The Buddha worked for unity and peace of 
society. The Buddha says that unity is the cause of happiness. The unity among the virtuous people is 
happiness. There is happiness if there is an unity among the good people. It is happy to hear and 
know that there is unity, harmony among monks. Here the spirit of the statement regarding to the 
peace and harmony of monks is valid both for lay people and monks. 

Since bad people's mind is completely different, there is no unity among bad people. It is good to 
have unity according to Buddhism. Therefore, the following behaviour should be encouraged: we 
should always talk words in concord; utter the words that can make unity among people. 

The Buddha says: 

Happy is the birth of Buddhas. 

Happy is the teaching of the Sublime Dhamma. 

Happy is the unity of the Sangha. 

Happy is the discipline of the united ones. (Dhp. 194) 

mmim, m^m, iw^, &±ft$%, ) 

7. Buddhist solution to dispute 

Then how can people come out of dispute? The Buddha recommended the following six points (7\ 
fPfO for his disciples to follow: 

o 1) Friendly act of word U$$M 

o 2) Friendly act of body JffP^HJ 

o 3) Friendly act of mind or thought MM 

o 4) Sharing acquisitions equally among the companions, because most of the dispute arises 

out of inequality ^JfP^J^J 

5) Living united in virtue 
o 6) Having a noble vision JLf P HM 



1 Pali Vinaya, iii, 171; ii, 196-197; Sarvastivada Vinaya, T23, 265al3-4. 
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The last two have a social significance. You should live in united in virtue and should have a good and 
noble vision. Then peace and harmony will remain in society. The above six things were preached by 
the Buddha in Kosambhi when division of dispute arose among the monks there. 

In another place the Buddha advice people to be patient in order not to enter into disputes: 

"He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he robbed me" -- for those who harbour such 
thoughts ill-will will never cease. 

"He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he robbed me" -- for those who do not harbour 
such thoughts ill-will will cease. 

In this world hatred is never appeased by ill-will; ill-will is always appeased by love. This is an ancient 
law. (Dhammapada, w. 3-5, trans, altered) 

Ultimate patient 

In the time of the Buddha, there was a monk named Punna who wanted to go to the western part of 
India to spread the teaching of the Buddha and came to ask the latter's permission. [Punnovada Sutta, 
M. III. 268-9) 

The Buddha said that the people in that region were rough and violent. "If they scold and abuse you, 
what will you do?" 

1) 'Venerable sir, it will occur to me, indeed the people of Sunaparanta are good, they do not 
hurt me with their hands.' 

2) 'Punna, if the people of Sunaparanta hurt you with their hands, what will you do?' 
'Venerable sir, if the people of Sunaparanta hurt me with their hands, it will occur to me, 
indeed the people of Sunaparanta are good, they do not hurt me with clods.' 

3) 'Punna, if the people of Sunaparanta hurt you with clods, what will you do?' 

'Venerable sir, if the people of Sunaparanta hurt me with clods, it will occur to me, indeed the 
people of Sunaparanta are good, they do not hurt me with a stick.' 

4) 'Punna, if the people of Sunaparanta hurt you with a stick, what will you do?' 
'Venerable sir, if the people of Sunaparanta hurt me with a stick, it will occur to me, indeed 
the people of Sunaparanta are good, they do not hurt me with a weapon.' 

5) 'Punna, if the people of Sunaparanta hurt you with a weapon, what will you do?' 
'Venerable sir, if the people of Sunaparanta hurt me with a weapon, it will occur to me, 
indeed the people of Sunaparanta are good, they do not end my life with a sharp weapon.' 

6) 'Punna, if the people of Sunaparanta put an end to your life with a sharp weapon, what will 
you do?' 

'Venerable sir, if the people of Sunaparanta would put an end to my life, it will occur to me 
thus. There are disciples of the Blessed One, who loathing the body and life search for an 
assassin. Here I have got an assassin even without a search." 

'Good! Punna, possessing such self-control and peacefulness, you will be able to dwell in the 
Sunaparanta country.' 

In the Kakacupama Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya (MN. No.21, MA. No.193) the Buddha even advised 
his disciples when someone speaks whether ill or good of them: 
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Our minds will remain unaffected, and we shall utter no evil words; we shall abide 
compassionately for their welfare, with a mind of loving-kindness, without inner hate. We 
shall abide pervading that person with a mind imbued with loving-kindness; and starting with 
him, we shall abide pervading the all-encompassing world with a mind similar to a catskin 
bad, abundant, exalted, immeasurable, without hostility and without ill will. 
"Monks, even if bandits were to sever to savagely limb by limb with a two-handled saw, he 
who gives rise to a mind of hate towards them would not be carrying out my teaching." (M. 
1.129) 

Forgiveness 

(1) In the Samyutta Nikdya, we find a story that once when the Buddha went out into a Brahmin 
village to beg food, a Brahmin insulted and abused him with all kinds of bad words, because a relative 
of the Brahmin became a disciple of the Buddha. 

The Buddha, after patiently faced his abuse, asked the Brahmin whether he entertained friends and 
relative with delicious food. The Brahmin answered in consent. 

Then the Buddha said asked if they declined to take the food, who does the food and drinks belong 
to? The Brahmin answered that those things belonged to him. 

Thus the Buddha said: "that with which you revile, abuse and insuit me, I do not accept them. So now 
Brahmin, it remains with you." Here the Buddha did responded anger with anger but with forbearance 
and forgiveness. 

(2) In the Vinaya, the Buddha told the story of King Brahmadatta when the monks quarrelling over 
or the interpretation of a point of monastic discipline. (J. II. 3-4, Vin.i.342ff.; DhA.i.56f; £$•##1=5—+ 
T22, 159b-160a) 

The King Brahmadatta conquered a weak kingdom and captured the king and queen. Just before the 
defeated king was to be executed, he told his son Dighavu: 

"Enmities are not to be allayed by enmities; enmities, dear Dighavu, are allayed by non-enmities." (Vin. 
1. 344-5) 

Dighayu nevertheless went on to plot his revenge. By learning to sing, he attracted the attention of 
the King Brahmadatta, entered his employ, and went on to win a position of trust. 

Then Dighayu got an opportunity kill the king when the latter fell asleep on his lap when they were 
out hunting. Three times he drew his sword to kill the king, but three times de desisted on 
remembering his father's last words to him. 

The king then awakened, alarmed by a bad dream, and Dighayu revealed his identity. The king asks 
him to spare his life, but Dighayu simply asks that the king spare his life. They thus agreed to spare 
each other. 
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Brahmadatta then granted him back his kingdom and gave him his daughter in marriage. 

These stories teach forbearance and forgiveness as solutions to social and personal conflicts. 
Mindful aware with wisdom 

The other advised given by the Buddha to prevent disputes is mindful aware with wisdom. 

Ajitamanavapuccha sutta 

The Buddha says, "It is ignorance which smothers, and it is heedlessness and greed which make the 
world invisible. The hunger of desire pollutes the world, and the great source of fear is the pain of 
suffering." (1033) 

Then Ajita asked the Buddha: "In every direction," "the rivers of desire are running. How can we dam 
them, and what will hold them back? What can we use to close the flood-gates?" (1034) 

The Buddha said: "Any such river can be halted with the dam of mindful awareness. I call it the flood- 
stopper. And with wisdom you can close the flood-gates." (Suttanipata, w. 1032-1036) 

Ultimate solution 

The ultimate solution to conflict is within each and every individual since all conflicts are caused by 
individuals. Therefore, Buddhism advocates the control of his or her emotion and discipline in words, 
speech and deeds. 

The wise are restrained in deed; in speech, too, they are restrained. The wise, restrained in mind, are 
indeed those who are perfectly restrained. (Dhp. 234) 

Conquer anger by love. Conquer evil by good. Conquer the stingy by giving. Conquer the liar by truth. 
(Dhp. 223) 

As we have discussed at the beginning, the ultimate causes for war are the three evils within man: 
greed, hatred and delusion. So the Buddhist solution involves breaking that cycle by transforming 
greed into generosity, hatred into loving-kindness and delusions into wisdom. 

According to Buddhism, the greatest conquest is self conquest. The Buddha said: 
Self-conquest is, indeed, far greater than the conquest of all other folk; 
neither a god nor a gandhabba, nor Mara with Brahma, 
can win back the victory of such a person 
who is self-subdued and ever lives in restraint. (Dhp. 104, 105) 

(trans, mmx, %mm, mnwu* ) 
&.mm, mmt, ^itA* ) 

The Buddha advised people to: 

One should give up anger. 
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One should abandon pride. 
One should overcome all fetters. 

Ills never befall him who clings not to mind and body and is passionless. (Dhp. 221) 

Whoso checks his uprisen anger as though it were a rolling chariot, 

Him I call a true charioteer. 

Other charioteers are mere rein-holders. (Dhp.222) 

Conquer one's anger 

The most difficult thing to conquer within oneself is anger. Therefore, Buddhaghosa gave many 
ways to conquer it as we have discussed in previous lectures about the four ways of winning people. 

Buddhaghosa advised us to conquer your anger by lovingkindness (metta). In that he gave so many 
ways. 

Another way of looking at the problem is that, evil or anger, like everything else, has no essence or 
substance of its own; it is a product of impermanent causes and conditions. The Buddha said: 

There never was, there never will be, nor does there exist now, a person who is wholly blamed or 
wholly praised. (Dhp.228) 

Since all the causes are within the mind of each individual, so purifying the mind is the ultimate 
solution. The Buddha said: 

"Not to do any , to cultivate good, to purify one's mind, this is the Teaching of the ." (Dhp.183) 

8. Buddhist ideal state 

The Cakkavatti Sihanada Sutta of the Dighanikaya describes the ideal king and state of the Buddhists. 

The characteristic of the ideal king, who is named Wheel-turning monarch or Dharma-king, conquers 
the world by Dharma or righteousness without sticks and swords and he rules the country by Dharma. 

The Wheel-turning monarch has thousand sons who are heroes and his army chiefs. 

The cakkavatti father, after retires as a monk, goes in each of the four directions with his army, his 
potential enemies willingly become his subjects and accept his advice to follow the five ethical 
precepts. 

Hence no violence is necessary because he has first shown that he can rule according to Dharma by 
protecting all sections of the population from crime and poverty, and consulting with religious people 
on what is wholesome and unwholesome. 
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Asoka, the first emperor of India, is an exemplar of Buddhist social ethics. After his bloody conquest of 
Kalinga, he abandoned violence and emphasized non-violence in ruling his empire. 

It is on this basis, Professor Damien Keown argues that there is just war in Buddhism. He cites the 
example of Cakkavatti who has four fold armies. Damien Keown argues that 

"Although as far as I am aware he is never actually depicted as waging war in the texts, he certainly 
has an army and presumably is prepared to use it when necessary (if not, why is it there?)." 

His arguments base on the righteous use of force to combat bad or evil forces that harm and threaten 
people's life. His arguments are as follows: 

"It is perhaps worth remembering that physical force in itself is morally neutral; for example, force is 
needed to turn a prayer wheel or walk to a temple. Whether the use of force is good or bad, therefore, 
depends on the context in which it is used. It seems to me that there are numerous examples where 
the use of physical force against others may be necessary and appropriate, for example: to restrain an 

emotionally disturbed person who seeks to harm himself or to prevent fanatics from flying 

aeroplanes into buildings. So long as those acting in the defence of life in these circumstances do so 
without hatred and using the minimum degree of force, it is hard to see what they do wrong. On the 
contrary, such people are commonly regarded as heroes and given a medal. And if the use of force is 
justifiable in these circumstances, then why not on the larger scale of a military campaign?" 

Situations of this kind seem to demonstrate that the use of force need not always be tainted by greed, 
hatred and delusion. 

"It, therefore," the Professor says, "is that i) to analyze war primarily in terms of psychology is to 
overlook its essential moral dimension; this is the result of the standard Buddhist strategy of 
psychologizing ethics; ii) the use of force can be justified in certain circumstances; iii) Buddhism 
accepts the concept of a just war' iv) there is nothing intrinsically immoral about a just war and v) 
participating in one need not be motivated by greed, hatred or delusion." 

The beauty of the Buddha's teaching is that he just taught the principle the ideas not detailed and 
hard and fast rules so that the later followers can interpret these rules according to the particular 
situation provided that their interpretation does not violate and contradict with the principle. 

It is because any kind of hard and fast rule will likely become dogmatic and will not change 
according to the situation and circumstances. 

The principles he told are peace, love, charity, compassion, etc. extends to all beings and it is so clear 
in his teaching that it can never be misunderstood. In the Pali canonical texts, which is similar to the 
Chinese Agamas and which is accpeted by most of Buddhist scholars as well as followers of Buddhism 
as the earliest Buddhist literature, do not contain explicit evidence to support violence or remarks to 
justify violence. 
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During his life-time, the Buddha himself faced both verbal and physical violence. As the Pali Canon 
records, some had verbally abused him; others, like his cousin Devadatta, had even physically abused 
the Buddha, attempting to kill him. This is not the whole story of the Buddha's encounter with 
violence during his teaching career. In his own life, there were a few rare cases in which he himself had 
to intervene, for instance when some of his relatives waged war against each other over a petty 
dispute about water. 

This is because, the warrior-prince, Siddhartha Gautama, who, abandoned his kingdom and became 
the Buddha, preached nonviolence since he had seen bad side of the bloody war. 

Therefore, the Buddha advised that for a just government, the kings should fulfill the following Ten 
Duties of the King' [dasa-r aja-dhamma), as given in the Jdtaka text. 

The first of the Ten Duties of the King' is liberality, generosity, charity (ddna). The ruler 
should not have craving and attachment to wealth and property, but should give it away for 
the welfare of the people. 

Second: A high moral character [sila). He should never destroy life, cheat, steal and exploit 
others, commit adultery, utter falsehood, and take intoxicating drinks. That is, he must at 
least observe the Five Precepts of the layman. 

Third: Sacrificing everything for the good of the people ipariccdga), he must be prepared to 

give up all personal comfort, name and fame, and even his life, in the interest of the people. 

Fourth: Honesty and integrity [ajjava). He must be free from fear or favour in the discharge of 

his duties, must be sincere in his intentions, and must not deceive the public. 

Fifth: Kindness and gentleness [maddava). He must possess a genial temperament. 

Sixth: Austerity in habits [tapa). He must lead a simple life, and should not indulge in a life of 

luxury. He must have self-control. 

Seventh: Freedom from hatred, ill-will, enmity [akkodha). He should bear no grudge against 
anybody. 

Eighth: Non-violence [avihivmsd), which means not only that he should harm nobody, but 
also that he should try to promote peace by avoiding and preventing war, and everything 
which involves violence and destruction of life. 

Ninth: Patience, forbearance, tolerance, understanding (khanti). He must be able to bear 
hardships, difficulties and insults without losing his temper. 

Tenth: Non-opposition, non-obstruction [avirodha), that is to say that he should not oppose 
the will of the people, should not obstruct any measures that are conducive to the welfare of 
the people. In other words he should rule in harmony with his people. 

If a country is ruled by men endowed with such qualities, it is needless to say that that country must 
be happy. But this was not a Utopia, for there were kings in the past like Asoka of India who had 
established kingdoms based on these ideas. 
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